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The best of all Christmas Presents 


What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bound 


in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading in the world. 


THINK of the long, weary hours our men are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, 


dragging time which the wounded must while away in the hospitals, and say if you can think of any 
gift that will give them more 


CHEER, COMFORT, AND ENTERTAINMENT 
than a library of the best books ever published in the English language ONE SOVEREIGN 


will provide a company at the front, or a ward in a hospital, with hundreds of hours of sheer delight: 
For agencies through which the gifts can be forwarded, see the War Supplement, ‘“ How to Help.” 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE more: 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburzh. 
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Arch of Victory set up in Tokio to celebrate the capture of Tsingtau. 
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the old town of Posen, which stands on the river Warthe, 150 miles east of 


Berlin. It is an old Polish city, and is now the most important fortress on Germany's eastern frontier. See p. 21. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


By John 


The War in the East. 


HERE is little to announce from the eastern 
theatre of war. It is generally believed that 
the Kaiser has set his heart upon Warsaw as 
a Christmas present to his people (just as he fancies 
Ypres in the west). Last week the German left 
centre between the town of Lowicz and the Vistula 
was largely reinforced, and fierce attacks have been 
delivered eastward along the northern bank of the 
Bzura. At the time of writing we have no definite 
news of the result, but it seems unlikely that it has 
succeeded, in spite of the rhetorical announcements 
in the German Press. The Russian position on the 
Vistula has its communications served by that river, 
and so does not suffer from the usual disability of 
bad railways. It is true that the Germans seem to 
be now not more than thirty miles from Warsaw ; 
but if they are to spend their strength fruitlessly on 
that unassailable position, it matters not how near 
they are to the capital. Meanwhile, on the right of 
the main Russian front, the Germans have attempted 
an enveloping movement. Part of von Schubert’s 
East Prussian Army, operating from the direction of 
Mlawa, attempted to get behind the Russian right. 
In this they completely failed, and were driven back 
with considerable losses past Mlawa to the East 
Prussian frontier. This and the advance from Lowicz 
point to the desperate need which the Germans feel 
of saving Silesia at all costs. To talk of the capture 
of Warsaw is really only bluff. It is towards the 
safety of Breslau that these operations are directed. 
By far the most interesting news, however, comes 
from the south of the line. It will be remembered 
that the Russian armies in Galicia sent an advance 
guard over the Carpathian passes to the plain of 
Hungary about three weeks ago. The Germans have 
retaliated by sending forces behind the Carpathians, 
which have seized the Dukla Pass (a pass rather 
easier than the Brenner), and have consequently 
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pushed back the Russian extreme left away from 
Cracow to the line of the river Donajec. This move- 
ment was boldly conceived, and for a day or two must 
hang up the investment of Cracow. But there is nO 
reason to believe that the Russian left will be im- 
peded for long. It is in very strong force—in far 
greater force than anything the Teutonic allies can 
bring against it, unless they dangerously thin out 
their centre. We may expect shortly an important 
battle in the foothills of the Carpathians and the 
Upper Vistula—a country badly supplied with com- 
munications, and consequently far more suited to the 
Russians than to their opponents. 

The latest news from Serbia shows that the defeat 
we chronicled last week was far more complete that 
at first appeared. Four Austrian army corps were 
inveigled into the mountain desert, and there, like 
Crassus among the Parthians, smashed up piece- 
meal. The Austrian commander had announced iD 
glowing terms the capture of Belgrade, and added 
that he would offer Nish as a Christmas present to his 
king. He stayed in Belgrade about two days, and 
the only Austrians who entered Nish were prisoners. 
At this moment Serbia is completely cleared of the 
enemy. It is a wonderful performance for a little 
country which is short of men, food, guns, ammuni- 
tion—everything, indeed, but the most desperate 
valour. 


The War in the West. 


As we write, nothing of importance has happened 
in West Flanders. The French and the Belgians 
on the British left have pushed their front some dis- 
tance forward on the left bank of the Yser, and the 
German lines have been vigorously shelled from the 
sea by British and French squadrons. There has 
been a slow but steady movement all along out 
front, but nothing has yet materialized. It is not 
unlikely that we shall see an Allied advance in the 
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next week, for General Joffre’s strategy has always 
been to work with the Russians. When they are 
pressed he attacks; when he is pressed they attack. 
It is also by no means unlikely that the Germans 
will make another violent assault on the Ypres 
salient. Since they are to have no truce for Christ- 
mas, they may make a bid for a Christmas gift. 
What should be remembered, both in the eastern 
and western fighting, is that the initiative lies in the 
Allies’ hands. The Germans may attack hard and 
often, but their attacks are like the sallies of a garri- 
son in a besieged city. A siege may be a desperate 
business, and it may be more costly to the attackers 
than the attacked; but at any rate the offensive, 
the beau réle, is with the attackers, and strategically 
that is more than half the battle. From the activity 
in the Rheims section of the front, it looks as if 
General Joffre might at any moment make an effort 
to pierce the German line at some point between 
Arras and the Argonne. 


Optimism, False and True. 

As the close of this fateful year approaches, our 
minds naturally tend to envisage the future. A great 
deal of crude optimism has been abroad of late. The 
end of the war has been fixed for March, for Easter, 
for the early summer; and much of this optimism 
seems. to have come from the fighting lines, where 
the men, elated by their splendid achievements, 
believe that they have got the measure of their 
enemy. It does not seem likely that these rosy 
forecasts will be fulfilled. Germany is a very great 
Power, and will never yield till she has been finally 
beaten. A crushing Russian victory on the Oder, 
the desertion of Austria, or the economic break- 
down of the German states would bring the end very 
near; but the first and third may be long delayed, 
and the second is not to be counted on. A common 
war is a wonderful cement for ill-matched allies. Our 
immediate business in the West is to clear the Ger- 
mans out of France and Belgium, and they will not 
go until they are pushed East by superior numbers. 
Remember that in Germany the people believe that 
Belgium is now for good a German province. Herr 
Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals, 
and Maximilian Harden, the free-lance journalist, 
are united in this confidence. Germany wants to 
make peace with certain definite conquests in hand 
to bargain with, and she will not yield conquered 
territories without a desperate struggle. 

The situation does not call for pessimism, but for 
the right kind of optimism. We can win if we go 
the proper way about it. We need more men and 
yet more men—a steady stream beginning in Feb- 
ruary which shall go on without intermission until 
we can place a million or more in the firing line. 
It is not an easy task. All our preconceived military 
notions have crumbled. Large sections of our nation 
have not yet realized the seriousness of the situation. 
The phrase “ business as usual ’’—admirable common 
sense if rightly understood—has been grossly mis- 
applied. The facile optimism of the cheap press 
has also much to answer for. When small victories 
are magnified into decisive triumphs, and the enemy’s 
advances are constantly belittled, the ordinary man 
is to be excused if he thinks we are winning easily. 
The first requisite for victory is a full understanding 
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on the part of everybody in Britain of the tremen- 
dous seriousness of the war. Our voluntary system 
has not broken down; it has done uncommonly 
well ; but it will do better if we give it a fair chance. 
At this Christmas season, when men’s thoughts turn 
to graver issues, it will be well if we rid ourselves 
of complacency. Some of us talk readily about “a 
three years’ war.’ Of course, we could fight for 


three years if necessary, but think what that would 
mean. 
quered, would be also victorious. 


It would mean that Germany, though con- 
She would fall, 


but in her fall she would bring down with her a great 
part of the fabric of European civilization. We 
and our children would be impoverished for the next 
half-century, and the things we care most for—the 
graces and humanities of life, the raising of the 
moral and physical level of our citizens—would be 
forgotten in a narrow struggle for existence. The 
war must be finished at the earliest possible moment, 
and we are playing our enemy’s game if we contem- 
plate for an instant a leisurely and protracted 
struggle. 


GENERAL SIR NEVILLE LYTTLETON 
writes to the Publishers of ‘‘ The War” as follows :— 
“The War’ seems to me to be an admirable 
epitome of the great struggle now in progress, we'l 


got up, of a handy size, with spirited pictures and 


narratives.” This is an eminent soldier’s opinion. 
Order ‘‘ The War” to be sent to your soldier friends 
at the front and at home. 


CO 
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THE MURDEROUS RAID ON OUR EAST COAST. 


House in Wykeham Street, Scarborough. A mother Children searching for fragments of shell before the 


and her two children were killed here, wrecked front of the Grand Hotel Buffet, Scarborough. 
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Between 8 and 9.30 a.m. on the morning of December 16 German warships bombarded Hartlepool and the 

undefended watering-places of Whitby and Scarborough. Some 109 civilians were killed and 600 wounded. 

The damage done is estimated at more than £50,000. Our illustration shows the gasworks at Hartlepool 
after the bombardment. 
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CHRISTMAS 


LTHOUGH war’s grisly spectre may. intrude 

at the feast, the British Navy will keep Christ- 
_ mas this year in the traditional way. The 
matter-of-fact bluejacket sees no reason why all the 
amenities of life should be foregone just because he 
happens to be ploughing a storm-driven sea with decks 
cleared for action. Christmas Day always has been a 
day of good cheer aboard our men-of-war, and nothing 
short of actual fighting can change its character there. 


A Stream of Good Things from Home. 


In all naval ports for weeks past there has been 
an industrious making of plum - puddings, mince 
pies, and other seasonable things. Wives, mothers, 
and sweethearts have baked tasty cakes, and traced 
upon them in sweetmeat characters such messages 
as ‘‘ A Merry Christmas, with love from all at home ;’ 
i Happy Christmas to Daddy;”’ or possibly only 
a laconic ‘‘ Good luck and a safe return ’’—this latter 
being enclosed in a wreath of sugary holly, with red 
sweets for berries. Great, too, have been the packing 
of parcels, the choosing of presents, and getting 
photographs taken. All these good things have 
flowed out in a steady stream to the weather- 
beaten squadrons that are keeping the white ensign 
supreme upon the seas, strict being the injunctions 
that all must be delivered before Christmas Day. 
And with these tokens of loving remembrances has 
gone many a prayer to the God of Battles for the 
preservation and safe return of the dear ones afloat ; 
for the war with its perils is bringing nearer to the 
surface the strong religious sentiment that lies 
embedded in our national character, 


Merely Garnishings. 


The gifts from home are, as it were, the garnish- 
ings of the sailor’s Yuletide feast. Jack provides 
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IN THE NAVY. 


the more substantial portions of it himself, and 
liberally too. Aboard every warship is a dry can- 
teen, which is really a sort of general shop run by 
a firm of private contractors. Here the crew can 
buy all sorts of things to vary the service rations, 
as the latter, though sufficient, would be monotonous 
if strictly adhered to. At Christmas time the can- 
teeus do a big trade in poultry. Thousands of geese 
and turkeys and tons of plum-puddings are supplied 
to the sailors through them. JEach super-Dread- 
nought carries near upon a thousand officers and men. 
There are about thirty sailors in a broadside mess, 
aud as each mess will have several geese or turkeys, it 
follows that some hundreds of these birds are required 
to meet the needs of a single ship, as well as huge 
quantities of “ duff’’ (puddings), nuts, oranges, and 
all the varied oddments that make a Christmas feast. 
Catering is done on a democratic principle. All mem- 
bers of a mess have a voice in deciding the menu for 
the Christmas dinner, and sailors are their own cooks 
to the extent of preparing the dishes for the galley. 


No ‘Stand Easy” for Christmas Day. 


Aboard His Majesty’s ships, as ashore, Christmas 
Day is observed more or less as a Sunday, but with a 
certain licence allowed for “ jollification ’’ that would 
be deemed out of place upon a Sabbath. As little 
work as possible is done. This year, of course, the 
Christmas Day will not give our sailors their cus- 
tomary general “stand easy.”” The watch beside 
the guns, which has never relaxed for an hour since 
war broke out, must be vigilantly kept; so must 
the lookout for the enemy. For once Yuletide is 
not a season of peace and good will, and it would not 
do to get caught napping whilst pretending that it 
is. Very little decorating can be done either. Usually 
the ship is made to look quite festive, with ever- 
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Foretopmen going aloft to dress the masthead 
with Christmas evergreens. 


greens and other adornments; but this would be out 
of keeping with the stern war work that is now 
toward. 


The Programme. 


On Christmas morning work aboard ship ceases at 
eight o’clock. The men then have their breakfast, 
and afterwards all hands get busy preparing for the 
celebration. Ancient custom decrees that for the 
day there shall be a sort of topsy turvydom aboard, 
possibly the nearest approach to the medieval prac- 
tice of electing a lord of misrule that these prosaic 
days can show. For the day the captain’s coxswain 
becomes captain of the ship, and wears the uniform. 
Similarly, in every mess the youngest ordinary sea- 
man is made petty officer of the mess for the day, and 
is dressed in petty officer’s uniform. The decks are 
adorned with evergreens, if any are obtainable, and 
the mess tables are always profusely decorated. 
Upon them the sailor places the photos of his wife, 
children, or sweetheart, so that these are facing 
him whilst he is eating. A number of the men dress 
up in grotesque costumes. One habits himself as 
a bear with a collar round his neck. There is almost 
certain to be a Father Christmas, and a sort of 
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harlequin band is formed. The usual church serv 
ice is held, and in this no symptoms of levity appear » 
but once it is over the fun begins. 


The ‘Funny Party.” 


Accompanied by the ‘‘ band” and the “ bear,” 
a grotesquely costumed ‘funny party” goes aft 
to fetch the captain and officers. Some one wh? 
possibly cannot blow a correct note sounds what 
passes for the “ still’”’ upon a bugle, and “‘ rounds 
begin. Preceded by the “ band,” the “ bear,” and 
the ‘‘ funny party,” the captain and officers go along 
the mess decks, At each table they stop, taste the 
pudding, and wish the mess a “‘ Happy Christmas. 
The whilom petty officer makes suitable reply, and 
the merry procession moves along in this fashio? 
util all messes have been visited. When “ rounds 
are completed, the “ band,” “bear,” etc., escort 
the captain back to his cabin, where it is customary 
that they shall be invited to drink his health. The? 
they go into the wardroom, where this hospitality 
is repeated. All along the mess decks, meanwhile, 
there is a great din, in which the clattering of knives: 
laughter, jovial talk, and snatches of song are mingled. 
It is a free-and-easy day, and Jack makes the most of it- 

After dinner the men may enjoy themselves a 
they please. Some go “ mess visiting ’"—that iS 
paying calls upon comrades in other parts of the 
ship, whilst many impromptu “ sing-songs’’ aré 
got up. For several hours mirth reigns supreme» 
then at 4 p.m. comes the order, ‘““ Down decorations.’ 
In a very short time all the festive garniture 1 
swept away, and the ship’s decks resume their normal 
appearance. 

As far as circumstances permit, this is the mannet 
in which our Grand Fleet will this year celebraté 
the great national festival. Santa Claus, gray 
bearded and in fur-trimmed gown, will distribute 
the Christmas mails. Later will come the exchange of 
seasonable greetings and the spell of whole-souled 
jollity, for every British bluejacket is a boy at heart. 
To him may fittingly be applied the old adagé, 
“Those whom the gods love die young ’’—for this 
means young in heart, not in years. And do we not 


all love Jack ?—gods, men, and women too—especially 
the women ! 


Cover of the box containing the Christmas gift which 
Queen Mary is sending to our soldiers and sailors. 
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° Vi "| Our illustration shows a British sentry keeping a night watch in Flanders. 
A Christmas 121 - Many of our men will be similarly engaged while the Yule-log burns in 
the fireplace and Christmas reveis are in full swing at home. 
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A e AMP OF FRENCH The aeroplane has so remarkably demonstrated its Od t 
pioneers of aviation, and their flying men have oa owt! 1 
judges, is the more effective machine. Even if both th© .yt@ 1 
F LY] NG M EN. air. Sir John French has more than once paid a high eri 4 
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- Sminence as a scouting medium, that cavalry are no longer the ‘‘eyes and ears” of the Army. The French were the 
f Rotable service in the present war. Both monoplanes and biplanes are used, but the latter, in the opinion of the best 
‘2 Wings are injured by rifle or machine-gun fire, the two upper planes ensure a sufficient amount of stability to keep it in the 
A British airmen in dispatches, and their raids on Zeppelin sheds in various German towns are fresh in the public mind. 
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British destroyers have done excellent scouting and patrol work in the present war, and, up to date, not 
one of them has been sunk by the enemy. A destroyer is here seen convoying a Channel steamer during 
her daily passage from Folkestone to Boulogne. 


LAYS OF THE FLEET. 


IV.—_THE WATCHER. 


Signal: “ Two destroyers will constantly patrol the entrance.” 


You can see her away to seaward ; 
She’s a little black object, steaming fast, 
With three black funnels and one black mast, 
And black smoke drifting to leeward. 


ik: the evening time, as the darkness falls, 


Big brothers inside can rest and sleep 
While the little ’un guards the mouth. 
Come rain, come storm, she’s always out, 
Forcing under her little black snout, 
When the gale blows strong from the south. 


The work is hard, the crew not large- 
Just fifty souls all told ; 
And of this crew of fifty men 
Are P.O.’s* five and tiffies* ten, 
And stokers who toil in the hold ; 


And seaman gunners to man the guns, 
And officers living aft ; 

A gunner and sub to mind the crew, 

An engineer who looks after the screw— 
All experts at their craft. 


The captain himself is just twenty-six ; 
All moves at his behest. 
The gunner and sub two watches keep 
For him all night—no chance of sleep— 
And Providence does the rest. 


* P.O. is the service style of addressing petty officers. 
“ Tiffies ’ is the service slang for artificers. 


But Providence sometimes fails, and then, 
After all they’ve faced and braved, 

One day they’ll not return again. 

The notice is brief, but causes pain, 
As dimmed eyes read, ‘‘ None saved.”’ 


She’ll not go alone with those fifty men, 
Another will go as well, 
When big brother inside, at the greatest cost, 
Must be saved from death and the little ’un lost, 
After moments of living hell. 


The seaman gunners will stick to the guns, 
The stokers will toil to the last, 

The coxswain will never desert the deck 

Till the wheel in his hand is a mangled wreck 
And the waves are rising fast. 


And you who sit by your warm firesides, 

Aud ask, What’s the Navy about ? 
Just think of the “ watcher ”’ and fifty souls 
Manning the guns and shovelling coals, 

And waiting for “ them ”’ to come out. 


And if gales are the only foe they'll fight, 
Then the hand of Fate will rob 
Those fifty souls of their rightful place 
In the hearts and thoughts of the English race. 
But to those who know, the “‘ watcher’s ’’ name 
Will be written large on the roll of fame 
Of those who have done their job. 
Ts B.D 
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LADS OF LONDON TOWN. 
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feces photograph illustrates the roll-call of the London Scottish after their rout of the Germans at Ypres, 
With characteristic modesty these gallant fellows declare they have been overpraised. 


ie Ay 


— Artist Rifles are here seen undergoing training in Epping Forest. Brush and easel have been laid 
aside, and the knights of the mahl-stick are here seen practising the culinary art. 
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make themselves really welcome guests. 
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couple of soldiers billeted upon them, but they are far from finding their compulsory lodgers a source of inconvenience. With 
tic Of the British Tommy, the men eagerly help their host and hostess in the household tasks, and by their cheerful presence 
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CHRISTMAS 


““A Time never to be Forgotten.” 


: ‘O the many thousands of British troops who 
will pass Christmas in the trenches this year, 
the experience is one that will probably not 

be forgotten so long as they live. In many ways this 

Christmas will be quite unique for both the Army 

and the Navy, and it is of considerable interest to 

conjure up in some degree how this traditional 
season of “‘ peace and good will on earth” will be 
passed by our gallant defenders abroad. 


A Christmas Truce. 


Various suggestions have been put forward for 
a formal truce to be agreed upon by the combatants 
of the various armies now at war during the week of 
Christmas, during which time no military or naval 
movements of any description should be undertaken. 
While it is now improbable that this will be officially 
proclaimed, it may be taken for granted that upon 
neither side will there be any desire to inaugurate 
any movements of importance during this season, 
so that both services will be left to enjoy their Christ- 
mas dinner at least in comparative peace. It is of 
interest to recall that throughout Christmas week, dur- 
ing the war in South Africa, captures of the foe were 
made with comparative ease; and many commanding 
officers marvelled at the rapidity with which the 
Boers were brought in, until the cat was let out of 
the bag by the frank confession of one of them that 
they had surrendered purposely ‘‘ because they knew 
the British troops would have something good to 
eatthen.”’ Will history repeat itself in this direction ? 
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IN THE TRENCHES. 


Gifts for the ‘‘ Tommies.” 

Probably there is no one in the United Kingdom 
at the present time having relatives or friends, either 
at the front or with the fleet, who is not now busily 
engaged in packing some dainties of one description 
or another to send to them to show that Christmas 
is Christmas after all, and that they are not entirely 
forgotten by those they have left behind. In former 
wars it has often been found that individual soldiers 
have been overwhelmed with these gifts as Christmas 
has arrived ; and the sad fate is recalled of one man, 
during the South African War, who found himself 
surrounded with nearly a dozen plum-puddings, and 
not a smoke of auy description with which to console 
himself. It is to be hoped that there will be nothing 
of a similar catastrophe upon the present occasion. 

There is no doubt that the regimental cooks will 
exert themselves to the utmost to provide some little 
extra fare on the all-important day, while duty will 
be made as light as possible by the officers. In 
former wars there has always been one toast that 
has been most enthusiastically honoured by those 
on active service—‘ Old England!” and one may be 
certain that this will again be in the forefront. Even 
the sternest and most war-worn veteran of a camp 
finds his heart strangely thrilled as cheers reach him 
from other camps, indicating that this toast is being 
honoured with that full-throated cry that our enemies 
have learnt to fear on many a blood-soaked field. 


Thoughts of Home. 


The sadness of Christmas is never brought home 
to one with anything like the same intensity as when 
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Time was that with the advent of frost and snow troops went 
into winter quarters and waited for the spring. In modern warfare 
there is no cessation of hostilities, even in the depth of winter. 


x Tommy invariably sets his wits to work to extract the maximum 
Making the Best of it. of comfort from the most unpropitious surroundings. He erects 
wooden ‘‘shanties” for shelter even behind a temporary barricade. 
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one is on active service. The miud unconsciously 
wanders back to the homeland, and pictures the 
circle that has assembled there, the sorrowing glances 
that go to the vacant chair or chairs. Those in the 
trenches and in the grip of the North Sea realize to 
the full that those they have left behind are thinking 
of them, and one feels curiously near them. But the 
3ritish soldier and sailor has a world-wide reputa 
tion for his constant smile and his innate disposition 
to make the best of things, no matter how bad the 
outlook may be. Assuredly, he is not going to be 
sad on Christmas Day; so story and joke roll round 
the mess, and there is the utmost gaiety, though 
many of the merry- 
makers are perfectly well 
aware that it is probably 
the last Yuletide they will 
ever see, 


In Hospital and Camp. 


In the great naval and 
military hospitals, and 
among the many camps 
that have sprung up like 
so many mushrooms 
throughout the kingdom 
during the past few 
months, Christmas will be 
passed very differently ; 
and the staff and the de- 
voted nurses have passed 
some time arranging to 
make all under their care 
forget their wounds and 
their sickness for a few 
brief hours. The wards 
of the hospitals and the 
messrooms of the camps 
will all then be brightly 
decorated with such 
plants and flowers, etc., 
as can be obtained, or are 
supplied by the bounty 
of generous donors. The 
same may be said of the 
messrooms on board the 
ships of the fleet. Both 
“ Jack ’’ and ‘ Tommy ”’ 
have a great idea of mak- 
ing themselves comfortable when Christmas comes 
about, and some of these decorations, carried out 
entirely by the men, are elaborate -in the extreme. 
Assuredly these will be none the less so at the present 
juncture. 


Good Comradesh p 


Always a welcome interlude in Christmas Day, 
in either service, is the visit that the officers pay to 
the various messrooms. The feeling of good comrade- 
ship that exists among all ranks of our Army and 
Navy is never more impressively demonstrated than is 
then the case. These visits are of necessity brief, 
and are usually paid as the men are enjoying their 
dinner. The senior non-commissioned officer present 
calls the men curtly to attention. The colonel or 
the senior officer cheerily says, ‘‘ Merry Christmas to 
you all,” and every hand comes to the salute. 


The Women’s Emergency Corps making Christmas 


puddings for the men at the front. 
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“Same to you, sir, and many of them,” ventures the 
N.C.O. in charge; and the colonel and his officers 
leave with a ringing cheer in their ears, that shows 
how heartily this bit of sentiment is appreciated. 
[t is these little things that nerve our regiments and 
our ships’ companies to fight together in such mar- 
vellous fashiou, and to sink self for the common 
good. 


The Children in Barracks. 


In time of peace one of the most outstanding 
features of the Christmas celebration is the “ treat ”’ 
for the children in barracks. It has been said by 
more than one British 
soldier and sailor of re- 
nown that our fighting- 
men are in many respects 
“grown-up babies,’’ and 
both soldier and_ sailor 
has a very warm corner 


in his large heart for 
“kiddies.”’ In many reg- 


iments it has been the 
custom for years past to 
have a “whip round” 
just before Christmas, in 
order that a suitable en- 
tertainment may be given 
to the youngsters; and 
many a man has been 
known cheerfully to fore- 
go any little luxury with 
which he might have pro- 
vided himself in order to 
assist to swell this fund, 
while they willingly give 
up their spare time to 
assist in carrying out their 
necessary arrangements. 
And what a time the 
youngsters do have, to be 
sure! Before to-day the 
whole of the officers of a 
distinguished regiment 
have been seen galloping 
wildly round a messroom, 
each with a laughing 
baby boy or girl perched 
on the shoulder of their 
immaculate jackets, and to the tune of a hastily 
improvised “ band.”’ 

Christmas in barracks is indeed a merry time, and 
even that sternest of autocrats, the regimental 
sergeant-major, unbends, and becomes for a few 
hours almost human. And one may be sure that, 
even in the storm-swept, shell-haunted trenches, at 
least an hour or two will be found to give up to that 
kindest of all benefactors, ‘‘ Father Christmas,”’ 


‘*T cannot tell you how much your paper ‘The 
War’ is appreciated here. I send it regularly to 
the front, where it is immensely looked forward to.” 
Thus writes a correspondent. Begin the New Year 
well. Give your bookseller an order to send “The 
War” every week to some relative or friend who 
is fighting the nation’s battles at the front, or is 
preparing to do so in the camps at home. 
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A VIEW FROM THE FIGHTING TOPS 
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GREAT GERMAN 


FORTRESSES. 


Heligoland, the island which Britain gave to Germany in 1890 in return for concessions in East Africa. It 


consists of a steep rocky plateau about a mile long, and is now an immensely strong fortress. 


To the 


right are seen the harbour works. 


the fourth month of its activity, German for- 

tresses have loomed very small in the picture. 
They have had practically nothing to say for them- 
selves. Now this is just a little disappointing in 
a way, and not as we should have arranged it by 
choice; but the time cannot be far distant when 
our troops must make their closer acquaintance, 
inside as well as outside let us hope, and not as 
prisoners but as conquerors. 

The Germans, until recently at least, regarded 
their great maritime and frontier fortresses with 
something akin to idolatry; they believed them to 
be virtually impregnable. Mayhap the very suc- 
cess which attended their own artillery when pitted 
against Belgian and French strongholds has tempered 
this confidence, but certain it is that the capitulation 
of the Kiao-chau forts, on which Germany for fifteen 
years past had lavished millions, has staggered them, 
and caused them much hard and unpleasant think- 
ing. A delusion is a very pleasant guest to enter- 
tain, but he leaves a shocking bad impression when 
he departs. Kiao-chau, with its costly modern 
defensive appliances, was reckoned good for at least 
six months against any combination of forces; and 
if it could not survive a bare ten weeks’ hammering, 
we may pertinently inquire whether Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany’s principal station on the North Sea, or 
Cuxhaven, the gateway to Hamburg, or Heligoland 
itself may be considered safe ? We shall leave such 
questions to the future, and take a sharp look 
around these fortresses, to which Germany must of 
necessity pin her faith. 

Heligoland, the German Gibraltar, is already too 
well known to require more than passing mention. 
Ten millions sterling were spent on the towering rock 
before ever a gun was mounted, and now it bristles 
with great ordnance, many of which disappear as 
soon as fired. 

Another tremendously strong North Sea fortress, 
but with a name scarcely familiar to British people, 


: ‘HOUGH this war is now running well within 


is Brunsbittel, which guards the western entrance 
to the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. Its defences are on 
an elaborate scale, but whether the fact of the 
anchorage here being nowhere less than thirty-seven 
feet would best help the attackers or the defenders 
is a debatable point. 

On the Baltic coast there are twelve first-class Ger- 
man fortresses, not many perhaps considering that the 
coast-line from Kiel to Memel measures fully] nine 
hundred miles, but it has to be borne in mind that 
great lengths of it are mere swamp terminals which 
could neither be attacked nor defended. Of these 
twelve fortresses the mushroom town of Kiel is far 
and away the most important, though its forts, for 
downright stability, are surpassed by those of Danzig. 
But as a naval base Kiel is the most lavishly equipped 
station in the world. Millions literally have been 
expended on it, till the whole place, at first glance, 
appears to be one immense, intricate tangle of docks, 
quays, and yards. 

Unlike most other German strongholds on the 
Baltic, Danzig, the capital of Western Prussia, is 
designed to repel attacks from both sea and land. 
The forts, which are really two miles from the sea 
proper, mount the heaviest guns that the resources 
of Krupp can command, and like all German first- 
class forts, and unlike the typical British fortress, 
which is built on the presumption of a powerful 
naval support in the event of attack, they are equipped 
with bomb-proof casemates, covered with enormous 
thicknesses of cement, as well as armour protection 
for the guns. 

K6nigsberg also possesses powerful forts, but is 
nominally classed as an interior fortress, as it is 
quite twenty miles from the Baltic, and, owing to 
the steepness of the coast, could only be assailed 
from the landward with any fair prospect of success. 

Two Prussian towns which must loom large in 
public print very soon, if they are not doing so 
already, are Thorn and Posen. The latter is of 
immense strategical importance to Germany, and of 
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great natural strength as well, although an en- 
trenched camp rather than a fortress. 
of Thorn and Posen must go largely hand in hand. 
For an invading army to insinuate itself between the 


two is well-nigh im- 
practicable, for here 
stretches the most ex- 
tensive and treacherous 
swamp land in Eastern 
Prussia, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. Thorn, 
as a fortress, is a mild 
edition of Metz; but 
Posen is Prussia’s bull- 
dog, her military centre 
for either offence or 
defence, and so long as 
the German flag flies 
from it, Berlin will 
breathe freely. But so 
surely as Posen falls, or 
is even invested, Berlin 
will squirm in the grip 
of panic; for between 
Posen and the capital 
nature offers’ few ob- 
stacles to an advance, 
and first-class fortresses 
on the way are conspic- 
uous by their absence. 
Germany's great 
wealth of strongholds 
is principally to the 
west, suggesting that the 
greatest danger of all 
was to be apprehended 
from France. Metz, of 
course, comes first and 
foremost. Easily 
France’s most powerful 
fortress in 1870, it is 
to-day Germany’s best, 


and, almost needless to say, is much stronger than 
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Strassburg. A panorama of the city as seen from tie 
roof of the hospital. 


ever it was. Its twenty-two more or less great Antwerp ? 


Mainz. 


valley as well as of Western Germany proper. 


present war. 


2I 


forts completely encircle the town, but, unlike those, 
say, at Antwerp, they are arranged so that only 
the evacuation of a series of them would leave open 
the town, which is a great military centre. 


Here, 
as at Strassburg, some 
fifty miles to the 
south, are to be found 
the most ponderous 
land ordnance in 
the Fatherland. The 
Strassburg forts are 
fourteen in number, 
and describe an almost 
perfect oval, their natu- 
ral positions being even 
stronger than at Metz, 
but their arrangement 
is decidedly weaker. 
Should both these 
mighty fortresses be 
reduced, there would 
still bar the way to 
Berlin the most stra- 
tegical stronghold in 
all Germany, that of 
Mainz. Mainz is the 
natural guardian of the 
rich Rhine valley, as 
well as of Western 
Germany proper. It 
commands more routes, 
and every one of them 
extremely important, 
than probably any 
other fortress in 
Europe. The Allies 
have enormously strong 
siege trains, to which 
they are rapidly adding 
the most formidable 
new weapons. The 
critical question is, Will 


the German fortresses go the way of Liége and 


A general view from the railway bridge. The fortress is the natural guardian of the rich Rhine 


Its fall would mark the last page of the last chapter of the 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


The Letters of Atkins. 


OMMY ATKINS” has always found a 
sympathetic and friendly pen in the author 
ot The Episiles of Atkins, based on the 

letters of soldiers written during the South African 

War. Mr. Milne returns to a pleasant task in the 

current Book Monthly, and writes a timely and 

interesting article on the letters of Tommy Atkins 
as literature. Mr. Milne thinks, and he certainly 
ought to know, that many a British private in the 
field could give “‘ points ’’ to a Fleet Street journalist. 

We can well believe this statement. Tommy 

Atkins not only hits off an idea in a word—-he is a 

sticker for economy in words—but his thoughts may 

be said to run to 
what is known as 

“headlines.’” He 

grasps the broad 

essentials of a 

thing, and gives a 

polite “‘ go by ”’ to 

the mere frills and 
fripperies of lan- 
guage. He gives 
colour, if not tone, 
to his narrative. 
He has.a veritable 
genius for nick- 
names, some of 
whichmay bemore 
appositethancom- 
plimentary. ‘“‘Ca- 
lamity Jane,” 

“* Belching Billy,”’ 

and “Roaring 

Rufus’ ’ might have 

come out of “‘ The 

Luck of Roaring 

Camp.”’ When he 

sits down to write 

those vivid letters 
home, the pen be- 
comes a mouthpiece—a very outspoken vehicle of 
expression! One old campaigner writes, ‘‘ The 
hottest thing we had in South Africa was frost-bitten 
compared with what is going on here;’’ another, 
talking of a German prisoner learning of a reverse, 

“opened his mouth like a letter-box.’”” Tommy 

Atkins is always on the lookout for a joke. We 

really believe he would manage to suck humour 

from an acid drop. ‘‘ We passed the foot guards on 

Sunday on our way up here,” writes an infantry- 

man. ‘ We had to have our little joke, so we asked 

them what band was playing in the Park.’”” Even 
when he is wounded, Tommy can be grimly humorous. 

There is a good story of an Irish Fusilier who had 

most of the flesh torn away from his arm, on which 

was tattooed a beautiful butterfly. He looked at 
the shattered arm regretfully. ‘‘ The like of that 
butterfly I shall never see again,” he sighed. 


Here are some of the patriotic toys now being sold for Christmas 
presents—Admiral Jellicoe, General French, and the British bull-dog. 


The Cheerful ‘‘ Tommy.” 


We do not hear as much of Tommy Atkins and 
his doings as we would like, but what we do hear 
is all to his credit. He is incorrigibly cheerful. 
An officer in the R.A.M.C. tells us he goes to the 
front with all the Tommies yelling, 

“Nobody knows how bored we are, 
And nobody seems to care,” 


to the tune of ‘‘ Here we go gathering nuts in May.” 
Then they settle down to the serious business of 
sniping the enemy, shouting unpleasant allu- 


sions across the trenches about the Emden, to annoy 
Germans. 


the Tommy Atkins by this time has 
resigned himself 
philosophically to 
the life of the 
trenches, and the 
Worcesters, it 
seems, are actu- 
ally sorry to leave 
their “‘ little wood- 
en huts.” When 
this regiment 
moved to more 
commodious 
quarters a wag 
put up the follow- 
ing notice :— 


This Desirable Resi- 
dence 


To Re Let 


Owner going to 
Potsdam 


Gravel Soil Luvly 
View 


Tradesman's 
Entrance 42° 


Apply C. Coy. 
Worster Regiment. 


The Wit of Belgium. 


The Belgian never misses an opportunity of scoring 
off his German master—for the time being. That now 
famous song, “‘ It’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” 
has just been heard in the streets of Brussels, and the 
Germans, although they do not recognize the tune, 
know at least that it is not a German song. Always 
suspicious, they ask, “‘ What song is that you're 
whistling ?’’ and the Belgians reply, ‘‘ What! 
don’t you know that song? Why, it’s the National 
Anthem of your new ally, Turkey ;”’ and the German 
plods on, puzzled but satisfied. Snares are laid for 
him on every occasion. A German entered a 
barber’s shop for a shave, and was charged fifty 
centimes. ‘‘ But I only paid thirty centimes last 
time,’’ expostulated the German. ‘“‘ Yes,” replied the 
barber serenely, ‘‘ but your face is longer to-day!” 
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A NEEDLE IN A BUNDLE OF HAY. 


> 
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Germans are past masters in the art of concealment. A fortnight ago a German prisoner endeavoured to 
escape from Britain shut up in a wooden box, and supplied with food, drink, and oxygen. The French 
soldier shown above searches for Germans with the business end of his bayonet. 
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The Defence of Paris. 


THE WAR 


[After Meissonier. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


Bitter Memories. 


UMINATING Germans in the trenches of North 
FR ance will assuredly be haunted by bitter 

memories during the lull in the fighting which 
is bound to occur on Christmas Day. Their Yule- 
tide reveries will be sicklied o’er with the dismal 
consciousness of dire failure. ‘‘ It is a matter of life 
and death to us,” confessed Herr von Jagow, on 
August 3, “‘ to strike some decisive blow as early as 
possible.’” For 143 days they have hurled themselves 
against the foe, pouring out life like water, yet no 
decisive blow has been struck either in the west or 
in the east. On both fronts they are in a state of 
siege, and every hour the feeble hope of making a 
dramatic recovery grows fainter and fainter. The 
rapid subjugation of France was the condition pre- 
cedent of success. Everything was staked upon the 
hazard of this die. The miracle of 1870-71 was to be 
repeated in 1914. There has been no such miracle. 
Paris, the city of desire, is farther off than ever. 
France, after nearly four months’ warfare, is stronger 
in men and moral than she was when the Germans 
first planted foot on hersoil. Despair, vulture-like, is 
even now gnawing at the German vitals. 


Christmas Day 1870. 


Every son of the Fatherland knows full well the 
history of the great campaign which crushed France 


and erected the German Empire on its ruins, and the 
memory of what the Army did then, and what it 
has failed to do now, must plant a bitter sting in 
every Teutonic breast. On Christmas Day 1870 
France was hopelessly beaten. On August 4 of that 
year the Germans had crossed the frontier; by the 
22nd of the same month Bazaine had been shut up 
in Metz; and by September 2 Napoleon and 80,000 
men had surrendered at Sedan. Thirteen days later 
the siege of Paris began. Bazaine surrendered on 
October 27, and on the morning of Christmas Day 
Paris, ringed about by an ever-tightening girdle of 
German steel, was rapidly approaching its last gasp. 
The French troops, lying in trenches, with the ther- 
mometer at 12° of frost centigrade, were suffering 
the tortures of the damned. The ambulance wagons 
brought in five hundred frost-bitten men per day- 
Within the city the hungry populace was striving to 
warm itself with the wood of trees, park benches, and 
garden palings, and to keep body and soul together 
by preying on dogs, cats, mice, and sewer rats. 
Meissonier’s allegorical picture, reproduced above, 
tells the whole story with patriotic intensity. Thirty- 
six days later all was over; Paris surrendered, and 
the conquest of France was complete. What a con- 
trast between then and now! Up to September 7 
all went well. Von Kluck was within sight of the 
outer fortifications of the very heart of France. 
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Then came the providential turn of the tide ; the flood 
ebbed, and was irrevocably held back by a dyke 
against which it has beaten, and will continue to 
beat, in vain. Even the most stolid, unimaginative 
soldier that ever wore the Kaiser’s uniform must 
know that this, the greatest buccaneering adventure 
of the world’s history, has failed, and failed lament- 
ably, though, of course, the end is not yet in sight. 


The Raid on the East Coast. 


The inviolability of our shores has ever been a 
cardinal article of national faith, but last week we 
suffered a rude awakening. On the morning of 
Wednesday, December 16, about 8 a.m., three Ger- 
man cruisers appeared in the mist off Hartlepool, 
and at 8.15 began a bombardment of the town which 
lasted thirty-five minutes. False alarms have been 
frequent in Hartlepool, and when the ships appeared, 
the commander of one of the forts remarked, ‘‘ Three 
more German cruisers.” The ships came within 
600 yards of the shore, and threw their shells upon 
the place at point-blank range. Deplorable as the 
loss of life was, it cannot be called excessive for 
almost undisturbed bombardment of a practically 
undefended town. The 6-inch guns of the forts 
were incapable of making an effective reply, though 
the Lighthouse Battery hit the bridge and funnel 
of the Garminto, and the ‘“ Heugh”’ battery her 
stern, and drove her off. Had the forts mounted 
12-inch guns, a very different tale might have been 
told. At the same hour a battle cruiser and an 
armoured cruiser appeared in the South Bay off 
Scarborough, and began a bombardment which 
lasted half an hour. Scarborough is a totally un- 
defended town; the Castle, which stands conspicu- 
ously on a headland, isa mereruin. Some five hundred 
shots were fired, and the casualties and the damage 
to property was less than that at Hartlepool. Be- 
tween 9 and 9.20 two battle cruisers attacked Whitby. 
which is also undefended, but the destruction both 
to life and property was comparatively slight. The 
total number of civilians killed in the three towns 
amounted to 117; the number of wounded was 
about 549. 


Its Effect on the Nation. 


The attacks on Hartlepool and Scarborough were 
practically simultaneous, and the squadron engaged 
numbered, according to the War Office account, 
seven vessels—four cruisers and three armoured 
cruisers. It is probable that some of the ships operat- 
ing before Scarborough subsequently attacked Whitby. 
Obviously, all these vessels, none of which had a 
less speed than 27 knots, were pressed for time, for 
the total period of the raid did not cover two hours, 
As a naval operation the work was successfully 
accomplished, but it has, of course, no military 
significance whatever. Had the squadron remained 
for another hour, it is probable that it would have 
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been intercepted and brought to action. As it was, 
four of our destroyers attacked it in the pluckiest 
manner possible, and though hopelessly inadequate 
to the task did not let it escape scot-free. No doubt 
the heavy mist was responsible for the safe return 
of the raiders. Speculation has been rife as to the 
object of this “‘ flash in the pan,” and most com- 
mentators incline to the belief that it was dictated 
by chagrin at the annihilation wrought off the 
Falkland Islands. Already the effect on recruiting 
is manifest. Dr. Macnamara rightly believes that it 
will be worth two new army corps to Lord Kitchener. 
The Germans, as Heine observed long ago, have an 
absolute incapacity for understanding the psychology 


Private nt md Wilson, who has been awarded 
the Victoria Cross. 


; A few months ago he was 
selling newspapers in the streets of Edinburgh. 


of any race but their own. They do not yet know the 
British character. They have yet to learn that 
murderous attacks on defenceless citizens, instead of 
creating panic and reducing us to gibbering futility, 
act as the blows of a hammer on the “ red sons of the 
furnace,’ hardening and tempering the nation to 
unflinching determination. The effect of the raid 
on neutral nations is already apparent. Germany 
can justify herself to them by an appeal to the letter 
of the law. Every civilized man will agree with Mr. 
Churchill—‘* Whatever feats of arms the German 
Navy may hereafter perform, the stigma of the baby- 
killers of Scarborough will brand its officers and men 
while sailors sail the seas.”’ 


Photographs from Central News appear on pages 1, 6, 23, and 25; from Record Press on pages 3, 5, and 18; from Exclusive 
News Agency on pages 4, 20, and 21 (2); from Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd., on pages 6, 10, 11, 19, and 26; from Daily Mirror 
on pages 6, 8, 9, 13 (2), 16, 17 (2), and 22; from Bennett on pages 7 and §; from Alfieri on page 12; from Topical Press on 
pages 14 and 15; from Rischgits on page 24 ; from Underwood and Underwood on page 26 ; and from Sport and General on page 28. 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 


— Austrians in Serbia have not belied their national genius for defeat. The awful condition of the 
roads has hampered their transport terribly, as may be seen from the above photograph. 


3 ere Serbians have recently won a decisive victory over the Austrians, and have re-entered their capital, 
Belgrade, from which the enemy has been forced to retire. A Serbian outpost on the Danube is here shown. 
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4, make 1, knit to within the last 4 stitches on third needle, 
make 1, knit the last 4. Knit 1 row. Knit 5, make 1, 
knit to within the last 5 on third needle, make 1, knit the 
last 5. Knit 1 row. Knit 6, make 1, knit to within the last 
6 on third needle, make 1, knit the last 6. Knit zrow. Knit 
7, make 1, knit to within the last 7 stitches on third needle, 
make 1, knit the last 7. You will then have a gusset for 
the thumb, consisting of 16 stitches, and will have altogether 
76 stitches on your needles. Now knit till you measure 34 
inches from the ribs. Then slip the 16 gusset stitches off 
on to a bit of wool and leave. Knit again for 1} inches 
(left hand the same to here). Take 16 more off (8 off first 
needle, 8 off end of third needle), slip on to another bit of 
wool and leave. This will make the openings for leaving the 
thumb and forefinger free for shooting. Continue knitting 
for 2? inches, and begin decreasing for the end, which is done 
thus, beginning at first needle: Knit 2 together, knit 6, knit 
2 together, knit 6, and so on until you have only 16 stitches 
left. Finish off. Now pick up the 16 stitches for the thumb 
and knit them. Pick up 4 between first and third needles in 
order to fill up the inside of the thumb. Knit 1 plain, 1 
purl, for 2 rows, and cast off loosely. Repeat the same for 
the forefinger, and you will have a mit like a baby’s glove, 
but with openings for the thumb and forefinger. 

Left Hand.—tThe left hand is knitted precisely like the right 
until you take off the 16 stitches for the thumb (see right hand), 
except that you do not increase the 4 stitches in the first row 
after the 5 inches (or to inches) of ribs. When you have 
taken off the sixfeen stitches for the thumb, continue knit- 
ting for 44 inches, and then begin decreasing for the end 
exactly like the right hand. When you have 16 stitches 
left, finish off. Now take up the thumb, making 4 stitches 
on the inside, knit 7 rows, decrease 2 stitches, knit for 1 inch, 
decrease 2 stitches, knit 7 rows. Now decrease for end, thus : 
Knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 together, knit 3, and so on until 
you have only 8 stitches left. Finish off. The thumb should 
be 3 inches long. Be careful to fasten the pairs of mittens 
together before sending them. 


MOTHERS’ UNION, THE.—This great society, with branches 


MOTOR AMBULANCES. 


throughout the kingdom, is doing an enormous work in the. 


present crisis for mothers and for homes. It is a Church of 
England society, founded with the high ideal of raising the 
standard of home life, and to kindle and increase the sense 
of parental responsibility. Funds are needed. 

Address: The Mothers’ Union, Church House, 
minster, London, S.W. 


West- 


See Rep Cross. 


MOTOR CARS: HOW TO LEND FOR THE WAR.— Those 


‘ 


who would lend motor cars in the cause of the sick and wounded 
might like to answer an appeal for cars, and for funds for 
their upkeep, made for the French Red Cross Society. The 
appeal is signed by, among others, the Duke of Portland, 
Sir Francis Bertie, M. Paul Cambon, and Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. France has used up nearly all the cars available, 
and her wounded are suffering terribly owing to the delay 
in transport from the front to the nearest hospital. Since 
nearly the whole of the active male population is under mili- 
tary orders, few are left to whom the French authorities can 
appeal for more voluntary assistance. Cars should be left 
for a minimum of three months. They may be driven by 


owners. At least £50 must be spent on each to convert it 
into an ambulance. The cost of maintenance is about {10 
a week. 


Another scheme is that of the Volunteer Mobilization 
Corps, 6 Old Burlington Street, London. This corps has been 
formed to attend convalescent soldiers at hospitals and take 
them to their homes, and to convey wounded soldiers as may 
be required. Those wishing to help should state how long 
each day, and on what days of the week, they can lend their 
cars. Lord Westbury is president of the corps. 

Address: The British Ambulance Committee (Mr. B. Pey- 
man), Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, London, S.W. 


MUSICIANS, TO HELP.—tThe form of help most required 


by musicians and singers in difficulties through the war is 
“emergency work,” which will help them to tide over the 
period of stress. 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND: 


It is a useful form of national work to organize series of 
concerts and entertainments at which to employ the many 
good artistes who have little or no work on hand. This is 
being done, especially in localities where troops are quartered, 
and the efforts made bring enjoyment to the soldiers, as well 
as giving employment where it is badly needed. What is 
wanted chiefly is the sympathy and co-operation of the officers 
commanding these districts where troops are quartered. A 
certain proportion of the canteen money devoted to the 
amusement and recreation of the soldiers may be set aside 
to pay small fees to really good singers and artistes, who will 
supplement the voluntary concerts arranged for the soldiers’ 
entertainment. Much assistance to musicians is being ren- 
dered by the Central Fund, to whom those may apply who 
would engage artistes, or help may be given by contributions 
to pay for carrying on the work of assistance. 

Address: The Professional Classes War Relief Council, 

13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, London, W. 
(1) How to Help. — 
It is the clear duty of every patriot to support the National 
Relief Fund, whatever other funds he may aid. This is the 
nation’s one great central fund, the main channel of aid to 
the wives, families, and dependants of soldiers, sailors, Re- 
servists, and Territorials who are on active service, or have 
died in the defence of their country. The fund exists also 
to prevent and alleviate distress among the civil population 
arising out of the war. 

An individual member of the public may help by subscrib- 
ing, by collecting, and by giving voluntary aid to one of the 
local committees. Useful work is to be done in investigating 
cases and preventing fraudulent applications. 

Here are some practical ideas for other help, which have 
worked well :— 

Organizers can secure the assistance of the Press, always 
to be counted on. 

They may issue appeals on posters. In appeals, the neces- 
sity for continuing to support the fund should be emphasized, 
and the twofold object should be made clear. 

The cinematograph exhibitors have proved as generous 
as the Press in giving publicity among their audiences. A 
passage from the Prince of Wales’s appeal has been shown every 
night on the screens, and in many districts the whole of an 
evening’s takings has been given to the fund. There is no 
reason why this should not be done in all districts. 

Places of employment where the wage-earners have not 
met with reductions, and even in many places where they 
have had their wages reduced, have organized collections, 
and in some cases have decided upon a definite proportion 
of the weekly income to go to the fund. This method has 
been adopted by municipal staffs, the staffs of banks, etc., 
and is capable of considerable development. 

The ‘‘ Leave your Change” scheme has been adopted in 
many towns, generally by newspapers, but there is no reason 
why it should not be carried out by private individuals. 
Under this scheme, properly protected boxes are provided 
for the pay desks in shops and restaurants, accompanied by 
a notice inviting customers to leave their change in the box. 

Another method which has been very successful in smaller 
towns is to organize a public procession. The procession is 
arranged to pass a given point where collectors stand to 
receive money thrown into a collecting sheet or some similar 
receptacle. If early closing day is inconvenient, some other 
day might be set apart for celebration as a day for the towns- 
people to make a special effort to contribute to the fund. 
The town band will doubtless give its services for an open- 
air concert in the public square on this occasion. 

In some places flower and flag Saturdays, and in Scotland 
white heather days, have been organized, when ladies have 
sold button-holes in the streets. The possibilities of market 
day in smaller towns should not be overlooked. 

Organized collections among golf players, and at football 
matches and other public assemblies, have been very fruitful. 
There are still many districts where such means have not 
been adopted. Benefit football matches are being generally 
arranged. 

Where local collecting committees have not been formed 
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no time should be lost in forming them. It is indeed very 
necessary to supplement the public appeal by setting on foot 
an organization fof securing subscriptions periodically from 
all classes. Names of volunteer collectors could be secured. 
Official collecting cards may be obtained, and collectors 
should call upon subscribers every week or every month, as 
may be desired, for the duration of the war. 

The organized collection of old newspapers is yielding good 
results. 

People who cannot contribute cash may be willing to sac- 
rifice some article of value, and a public sale of such articles 
might be arranged. . 

Wherever a patriotic meeting is held, arrangements should 
be attempted to take a collection. 

All remittances should be addressed to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Buckingham Palace, London,S.W. Cheques should 
be made payable to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and crossed 
“Bank of England, National Relief Fund.” Envelopes 
should be clearly marked “‘ National Relief Fund,’ and need 
not be stamped. All communications relating to the ad- 
ministration of the fund should be addressed to the Secretary, 
National Relief Fund, 3 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 
All matters relating to the collection of subscriptions are 
dealt with at York House, St. James’s Palace, London, S.W. 

(2) How to Obtain Help.— 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DISTRESS. 


Soldiers’ and sailors’ dependants should apply to the local 
branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, or 
to the chairman of the county council, the mayor, or the 
chairman of the urban district council. 


Crvi_ DIstREss. 


Applications by the local representative committees for 
grants should be made to the secretary, Government Com- 
mittee for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. Individuals requiring assistance should apply 
to their local representative committee. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE.—This league has done much 


useful work in solving difficulties and doubts as to commis- 
sion, equipment, etc. In co-operation with the Cavendish 
Club, it has for some time had a progressive voluntary social 
service bureau. Persons seeking information on military or 
civil matters should address their inquiries, marked ‘“‘ War 
Inquiry,” to the National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIE- 


TIES AND ACTIVE SERVICE LEAGUE.—On the out- 
break of war the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
suspended its political agitation and transformed its machinery 
in London and in its branches throughout the country into 
an organization for the relief of distress. It has established— 

Clearing houses where volunteer workers may be classified, 
registered, and drafted to organizations requiring their services, 
and also advised where special training can be obtained. 

Registration offices for offers of assistance and hospitality 
to women in distress, such as war refugees, alien enemy 
women stranded in London, professional and industrial 
women who are unemployed, etc. 

Inquiry offices where women in distress may be directed to 
organizations and individuals ready to relieve and assist 
them, employ them, or give them homes. 

Workrooms where women may be employed temporarily 
whilst inquiries are made through the many centres with 
which the society is in touch in order to place them in suit- 
able and adequately paid work. 

Field hospitals for the front, an activity initiated by the 
Scottish Federation under Dr. Elsie Inglis. 

Apart from these activities of the headquarters in London, 
the branches all over the country are employed in various 
ways, such as serving on local committees for relief of dis- 
tress, on maternity centres and baby clinics, or in, Red Cross 
and other work. 

In London alone eight hundred volunteer workers have 
been registered, classified, and in many cases employed, and 
a daily average of one hundred cases of refugees and un- 
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employed dealt with. Four workrooms have been opened 
capable of employing sixty women temporarily, whilst suit- 
able and permanent situations are found for them, and 
there is a long list of applicants waiting to step into 
the vacancies as women are moved on. In one workroom 
alone sixty-one women have passed out to other situations 
in this manner. There has been a splendid response to the 
appeal for field hospitals, amounting to £2,500, five motor 
ambulances, and a house at Calais as a base. The sum sub- 
scribed has completed the equipment of one unit to be sent 
to the front, whilst. a second is in preparation, and the third 
will be formed as soon as the fund reaches £3,000. 

The society appeals for many things :— 

For trained volunteer workers or those willing to train for 
mothers’ schools and créches; London County Council Care 
Committee work; Health Society and Consultative Centre 
work. 

For a few helpers in kitchens and dining-rooms, especially 
as cooks and servers. 

Volunteers (required by the L.C.C. Care Committee) to 
see after the safety of school children on their way home 
in the present darkened condition of the streets. These 
will be asked to be on guard at selected dangerous spots 
for an hour or two after dusk. 

For volunteers to give occasional health lectures, singing 
and drilling lessons in girls’ clubs, and for thirty or forty 
volunteers to help in an “‘ Empty Stocking Scheme,” by 
which toys will be collected for distribution at Christmas 
amongst London children. 

For old clothes, for materials, for old cotton reels for our 
toymaking, and, above all, for money, and still more money, 
to open more workrooms and do away with that long list of 
one hundred waiting applicants, as well as to initiate other 
schemes of relief. 

Address: Active Service League, 50 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W. 


NAVY, LAY WORKERS IN THE.—Selected laymen of the 


Church of England are given the chance to do mission work 
among the men on His Majesty’s ships in ports and in bar- 
racks, under the supervision of the Royal Navy chaplains. 
These lay readers mingle with the men, and by speaking to 
them collectively, and by personal influence over individuals, 
endeavour to keep them from the many temptations met 
with ashore and afloat. 

Readers are more than ever in demand at this crisis. They 
are engaged at the request of the authorities in answering 
inquiries into the condition of the sick and wounded, helping 
in ambulance work, distributing rations to necessitous fami- 
lies of men on war service, and sending good-bye messages for 
those suddenly called to the fleet. A great demand arises 
from the increase of the wounded in naval hospitals and 
marine barracks. The work is controlled by the oldest 
society in existence in connection with the Navy. It is the 
work of promoting religion, and therefore discipline. 

A member of the public may help by becoming a local 
hon. secretary and collector, by joining one of the com- 
mittees, by giving drawing-rooms for meetings and organiz- 
ing sales of work, and by sending money to maintain the 
staff of readers. 

Address: Scripture Readers’ Society, The Trafalgar In- 
stitute, Portsmouth. 


NERVE STRAIN AT THE FRONT.—A most desirable way 
_of help is opened up by a scheme originated by Lord Knuts- 


ford, of the London Hospital, whose name ensures that 
implicit confidence will be placed by the public in his sugges- 
tion for working the plan. 

There are a certain number of our gallant soldiers for whom 
no proper provision is at present obtainable, but is sorely 
needed. They are suffering from very severe mental and 
nervous shock, due to exposure, excessive strain, and tension. 
They can be cured if only they can receive proper attention 
from physicians who have made a specialty of treating such 
conditions. These men are quite unsuitable patients for 
general hospitals, as their chance of recovery depends on abso- 
lute quiet and on the individual and prolonged attention of 
the physician. If not cured these men will drift back to the 
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world as wrecks, and miserable wrecks, for the rest of their 
lives. 

A number of eminent physicians have offered their services 
free to attend all these patients. The scheme has received 
the sanction and support of the War Office. 

“Tf the public,” says Lord Knutsford, ‘‘ will trust me 
with £10,000, the scheme will be carried through, and I will 
do my best to see that it is properly woiked.” 

The first object is to get a large and quiet house in London, 
and then a convalescent home in the country. If more 
money is sent than is needed, any balance will be given to 
the Red Cross. 

Money can be sent and offers of houses made to the hon. 
secretary, C. R. Callard, Esq., c/o Messrs. Richardson, Sadlers, 
and Callard, 3 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 


NEW ZEALANDERS, THE.—The welfare of the New Zea- 


landers has been taken in hand by committees of New Zea- 
landers in this country, presided over by Lady Islinton, 
and by the Right Hon. Lord Plunket, c.c.m.c. 

A fund exists for the purpose of generally looking after the 
men’s welfare, providing convalescent homes in England for 
invalided members, and comforts where possible during war 
time to men and to dependants in the United Kingdom. 

The New Zealand Expeditionary Force will number about 
10,000 men, very many of whom went through the South 
African campaign, and will, therefore, arrive in England as 
trained soldiers. 

The public can best help by subscriptions to the funds of 
the association, and by purchasing or knitting comforts for 
the troops. 

Address: New Zealand War Contingent Association, 25 

Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
NEWSPAPERS: (1) Disused.—To collect disused news- 
papers is a good way of helping the National Relief Fund. 
Boy Scouts may help here, collecting the papers as their 
*‘ good turn.”’ The details of the scheme are :— 

Only morning, evening, Sunday, and weekly newspapers 
required. No coloured covers, stitched journals, magazines, 
or booklets must be included in the bundles. Neglect of 
this rule will result in the rejection of the bundles. Collected 
disused newspapers to be taken to a depot. All old news- 
papers must be securely tied up in bundles of at least half a 
ewt. Instructions to be given to local railway company’s 
goods agent, for collection from depot, when forty half-cwt. 
bundles or more have been accumulated. All bundles must 
be declared as ‘‘ Newspapers; returned waste,” and clearly 
addressed to National Relief Fund, c/o Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, Ltd., Castle Baynard Wharf, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. An amount, not exceeding 35s. a ton, will 
be paid to the various railway companies for the collection, 

carriage, and delivery to the wharf. 

(2) For the Fleet.— Many gladly would send news- 
papers and illustrated weekly and monthly papers to our 
ships of war if they knew how to address the packets; also 
games, gramophones, and the like. The Admiralty approves 
of this kind of ammunition for the Fleet, and a scheme for 
supplying it is in force, under the presidency of the Lord 
-Mayor. 

The secretary writes: ‘‘ Our work is to supply the Grand 
Fleet with literature, the aim being to send out fresh news- 
papers. We daily pack and dispatch three hundred and eighty 
ship packets, the contents being varied to suit different classes 
of ships. Sunday packets contain Sunday papers and weekly 
illustrated papers. Save for the varying sizes, the packets are 
made up alike, and sent through the Admiralty, where the ships’ 
names and ports are added. Our daily papers are furnished 
free on day of publication by the proprietors. Although 
those owning weekly illustrated papers are very kind, we have 
neither enough of these nor of fresh‘monthly magazines. 

“The public can assist by sending us these, or contribu- 
tions to our fund for expenses, our staff exceeding forty in 
number. We also have a system for the separate dispatch 
of parcels of magazines and books to the Fleet, also to the 
naval hospitals and hospital ships. We have no red tape. 
We send games—and game—gramophone records and needles, 
and picture postcards.” 


Address : Newspapers for the Fleet, London Chamber of 
Commerce, 1, 2, and 3 Oxford Court, and 97 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 

(3) For French Hospitals.—Newspapers for the wounded 
in French hospitals may be forwarded through the British 
Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


NURSE, HOW TO BECOME A.—Any young woman thrown 


out of work by the war, who would like to be trained as a 
nurse, more especially for work among the poor in isolated 
districts and villages, might apply for training, to be followed 
by regular employment, to the address below. A helping 
hand is held out to domestic servants, shop-girls, and factory 
workers by this most useful organization. 

Address: The Cottage Benefit Nursing Association, 56 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 


NURSES FOR THE WOUNDED.—Trained nurses who 


wish to give their services to the wounded, and ladies who 
wish to be trained so as to be allowed to serve, should make 
application to the Women’s Emergency Service Corps, whose 
object it is to prepare and train a disciplined establishment 
of selected women of good education (between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five). Those trained would act as assistant 
or supplementary nurses. 

There is a special detachment of trained and almost fully- 
trained hospital nurses for service at home, or service abroad 
at twenty-four hours’ notice. Several of these women have 
done good service in outlying parts of the Empire, and most 
of them speak foreign languages, including Russian and 
German. Attached to this section will be fully qualified 
dispensers and dressers. 

The members of the corps who have not already been trained 
for nursing will be divided into sections of twenty and in- 
structed by a doctor and a fully certificated nurse. The cur- 
riculum will include surgical cleanliness, bandaging, hospital 
ward work, hospital laundry work, invalid cookery, and 
elementary instruction in anatomy and physiology. Women 
over thirty-five years of age, who are willing to take con- 
valescents into their own homes, are admitted for instruction 
as outside members of the corps. All candidates will be 
expected to take the London County Council examination 
in the above subjects at the end of the course of training. 
Successful candidates will then be finally drafted into the 
corps, and held at the disposal of any authorities who may 
require their services. Members of the corps, when on duty, 
will be required to wear a simple uniform, particulars of 
which will be given on joining. 

The aim is not to send half-trained women to attend 
directly upon the sick and wounded, but to supply capable 
women whose practical assistance may relieve the fully- 
trained nurses of many of the minor points of their duties 
in hospitals or convalescent homes. 

All work is voluntary, and no remuneration will be ex- 
pected except in the case of service abroad, when travelling 
expenses and accommodation would have to be supplied by 
those requiring the services of our corps. The corps is 
entirely dependent on voluntary contributions. 

The secretary writes: ‘‘ We are now sending abroad de- 
tachments of fully trained hospital nurses, doctors, ambu- 
lances, and hospital supplies. All work is given volun- 
tarily. We should always be glad of contributions, no 
matter how small, as the expense of sending these detach- 
ments abroad is very great. We should be thankful also 
for any bandages, dressings, bed-shirts, etc. 

“The corps was organized on the outbreak of the war. 
We have.a membership of over four hundred. Nearly all the 
members are linguists. Some of our nurses speak French, 
German, Russian, Arabic, and Hindustani. Our uniform is 
brown with red lettering. Assistant nurses wear coats and 
hats ; fully trained nurses wear capes and bonnets. Our 
orderlies and motor drivers are all experienced and well- 
trained men, and, like our nurses, are volunteers.” 

Address: Women’s Emergency Service Corps, Sardinia 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


NURSES, SCHOOL FOR.—Those who have had no experi- 


ence but the ordinary courses of ambulance, and are anxious 
to help the wounded, can be further instructed at a Red 
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Cross or first-aid school, where the main idea is to teach 
nurses how to meet war conditions. They are shown how 
to improvise stretchers, and are taught how a strip of bark, 
a tuft of straw, a torn-up trouser-leg, or a handful of cob- 
web, might save a man’s life in emergency. 

Address : School for Nurses, 3 Vere Gardens, London. 

NURSING HOMES AT FOLKESTONE, ARMY.—The War 
Office having accepted the offer of Miss Edden and Miss 
Harrold, the matrons of York House, Cheriton Gardens, and 
38 Manor Road, Folkestone, the nursing homes at these 
addresses are now being used for badly wounded soldiers. 
Funds are urgently needed to supplement the War Office 
contribution. Gifts of money or equipment will be grate- 
fully accepted. 

ODDMENTS, A USE FOR.—Any odd pieces of wool, however 
small, are appealed for by a worker of the Blue Cross Society, 
for making wither pads for horses; also for caps, bonnets, 
and balls for Belgian refugee children, and for completing 
comforts for the Fleet. Knitting and crochet needles, and 
odd lengths of material, will be acceptable also. 

Address : A. H. Gordon Barrett, Esq., t Phillimore Terrace, 
Kensington, London. 

ODDS AND ENDS.—Odds and ends of material may be put 
to a war use at this time, and made into cleverly contrived 
garments by skilled workers—shop samples, for example, 
and all manner of snippings. Voluntary workers have been 
banded together to create useful things out of such oddments. 
Further material is appealed for. 

Address : The Odds and Ends Society, 157 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 

OFFICERS, WOUNDED; (1) Hospitality to.—Sick and 
wounded officers who wish to accept hospitality during con- 
valescence should write to Georgina, Countess of Dudley, 
at the British Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, London, W. 

(2) How to Trace.—An office has been opened at Har- 
rington House (by the kind permission of Lord Harrington), 
to give all information possible regarding the whereabouts 
of wounded officers in France. Further, Lord Robert Cecil, 
as the representative of the British Red Cross Society, has 
opened a bureau of information at 23 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
All letters in this connection should be addressed, ‘‘ Messrs, 
Cox and Co., Harrington House, London.” The office will 
be open from ro a.m. till 6 p.m. 

OFFICERS’ FAMILIES.—For widows of officers, and other 
relations of officers who have fallen in the war, prompt 
assistance may be obtained from the Officers’ Families Fund. 
One of the objects is to obtain offers of education, and re- 
commend cases to the schools which offer education free or 
at reduced terms to the sons and daughters of officers killed 
in the war. 

Address: Officers’ Families Fund, Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. ~* 

Another way in which you may help the families of officers 
in reduced circumstances is by giving orders for needlework 
to an association formed to sell work done by wives, widows, 
and daughters of officers of either service. The following 
classes of work are done to order: plain needlework, crochet 
and knitted woollen goods, embroidery, marking linen, wood- 
carving, lace, and fancy work, such as lamp and candle shades. 

Address: Naval and Military Ladies’ Work Society, 23 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

OPTIMISTS.—Business men who cannot at present enlist in 
the Army may receive military training, and make them- 
selves ready to serve, if need. be, in the Optimists, a self- 
supporting corps. 

Address : The Optimists’ National Corps, 26 Pancras Road, 
King’s Cross, London. 

ORANGES AND LIMES FOR THE WOUNDED.—A com- 
mittee has been appointed in Trinidad, with Mr. John H. 
Smith as chairman and Mr. Randolph Rust his secretary, 
to provide limes and oranges for our sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors. The first consignment of fruit, compris- 
ing one hundred and fifty packages, arrived from Port of 
Spain in November. The arrangements for their distribu- 
tion have been entrusted to Mr. Algernon E. Aspinal, secre- 
tary of the West India Committee, 15 Seething Lane, London, 


who are also receiving consignments of limes from the planters 
of Dominica, and will be pleased to hear from the hospitals 
and nursing homes willing to accept cases of the fruit. 


PARCELS: (1) For the British Forces—How to Send. 


—Parcels for the troops under 11 Ibs. in weight can be sent direct 
by parcel post. All parcels so sent should, in addition to name, 
rank, regiment, etc., of the addressee, bear only the address, 
“‘ British Expeditionary Force,” or, if intended for the Indian 
troops, “‘ Indian Expeditionary Force, c/o the India Office.” 

Packages between 11 Ibs. and 56 lbs. in weight should be 
addressed to the individual or unit, c/o the Military 
Forwarding Officer, Southampton Docks. The label should 
show the general contents of the package, and the name and 
address of sender. Special labels are available on applica- 
tion to the War Office. Carriage should be paid to South- 
ampton. 

Much bother arises from parcels by parcel post going to 
“ The Military Forwarding Office, Southampton,” or addressed, 
“c/o the Embarkation Officer, Southampton.” They can- 
not be dealt with by the authorities, but have to be sent 
back to the General Post Office, London—delay in delivery 
thus being caused. 

In case of doubt about parcels for the front, help might 
be given if application is made to the secretary of the Regi- 
mental Agency, 33 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Messrs. Cox and Co. have opened a branch of Cox’s French 
Forwarding Agency, Limited, at 23 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
for the financial requirements of officers of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, and are acting in this connection also, 
by arrangement, for Messrs. Holt and Co. and Messrs. Sir 
C. R. M‘Grigor, Bt., and Co. They are prepared to under- 
take the forwarding of parcels for immediate delivery to 
hospitals in France, and for this purpose have, in conjunction 
with the British Red Cross Society, made special arrange- 
ments to ascertain where the wounded are. They will 
further undertake the dispatch of special consignments for 
the general benefit of the wounded in any hospital indicated. 
Parcels must not be of greater weight than 20 lbs., and not 
of greater size than 2 ft. by 1 ft.6in. by 1ft.6in. Parcels will 
be received for forwarding by Cox’s Shipping Agency, Limited, 
Harrington House, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., and the nature of the contents must be clearly stated 
on the cover. 

A useful hint in the packing of parcels, to go by parcel 
post, is to wrap in towels; then sew; then pack in stout 
brown paper. A piece of soap is appreciated, as well as the 
towel! and what is specially useful is a tin of boracic oint- 
ment, and borated vaseline, for sore feet. It is well to put 
the address on both sides, in case one gets torn, or to tack 
on a linen label. Parcels are charged for at the rates for 
parcels abroad, beginning at 3d. for 1 lb.; 1s. 4d., 3 to 7 lbs. ; 
Is. 7d., 7 to 11 lbs. 

For warships, parcels should not exceed 11 lbs., and should 
be addressed to H.M.S. (name of ship), c/o General Post 
Office, Inland Section, E.C., and should be prepaid at the 
inland rate of postage; they will be forwarded without 
further charge. 

(2) For British Prisoners of War.—Parcels for British 
prisoners of war in Germany may be sent for transmission 
to Mr. Edward Page Gaston, F.R.G.s., 134 Salisbury Square, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. Such parcels should not con- 
tain letters. 

(3) For French Soldiers. These should bear the 
name of the soldier and of his regiment. On the label the 
contents of the parcel should be stated, and if addressed as 
under, it will then go duty free :— 

Comité National d’aide et de prévoyance en Faveur des 
Soldats, 2 Place de Bourse, Paris. 


PASSPORTS.—All applications for passports must be made 


to the Passport Department, Foreign Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 


PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, BRITISH WOMEN’S.—This 


league is open to women of all classes who desire to work for 
the good of their country, and is an organization which 
is non-sectarian, non-party, and apart from all questions of 
suffrage or any other political movement. The league holds 
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meetings throughout the country in towns and villages on 
patriotic and educational subjects. During this present crisis 
a number of recruiting lectures have been arranged. A 
pamphlet in reference to the same subject has been published 
and circulated throughout the kingdom at one penny. 

Besides the additional work undertaken in connection with 
and during the period of the war, the league gives annual prizes 
te the Territorials and cadets at Bisley for shooting, also 
prizes to Boy Scouts. It sends boys annually to be educated 
on the training ship Warspite. It assists a company of the 
Queen’s London Regiment cadets. It encourages rifle clubs 
in different parts of the country. Latterly the league has 
collected sufficient funds to send a motor ambulance out to 
the front, presented to the London Mounted Brigade. Gifts 
of clothing are being received at the head office, and are 
suitably divided between regiments, the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association, and the Belgian refugees. It bas also 
given a grant of money towards providing warm clothing for 
the Sea Scouts who are guarding our shores. ‘“ Our country 
first’ is the league’s motto. 

Address: British Women’s Patriotic League, 22 Bucking- 


ham Gate, London, S.W. 
PENSIONS: (1) Government Pensions.—Pensions on the 


‘ 


following minimum weekly scale will be paid to widows and 
children of seamen, marines, and soldiers killed while on duty 
during the present war, or who die within seven years from 
injury received or some disease contracted while serving their 


country :— 
- Widows with Children. 


; ee a 
Army quartermaster-ser- s.d. sd. ssdo se do sid 
geant .*. . 23-6 20°50 17 °6 i150 Zoo 
Chief P.O.’s of ‘the Navy, 
colour and staff Testing 
pe ie 21.6 19:0 166 m0 90 
Ist class P.O. 's and P.O.’ = 
(N.S.) of the Navy, ser- 
geants of Marines, and 
Army sergeants, etc.. . 210 186 160 136 8 6 
Naval 2nd class P.O.’s, cor- 
porals of Marines and 
Army corporals, etc.. . 206 180 156 130 80 
All naval ratings below 
those described above, 
Marines below corporals, 
Army privates, etc. 2) One 296. . E520 226. au 


There will be an additional allowance of 2s. for each child 
in excess of four. The payments for children will be con- 
tinued in the case of girls until the age of 16, and in the 
case of boys until the age of 14. If the boy attends a State- 
aided school, the pension will be continued until he leaves 
school up to the age of 16. For any child suffering from 
mental or physical infirmity payment may be continued up 
to the age of 21. 

Motherless children will receive 5s. a week each up to the 
first ‘three, and 4s. each for any in excess of that number. 

A widow’s pension will cease on her remarriage, but she 
will be entitled to a gratuity of an amount equal to the 
pension for two years—viz., £39 for the widow of a seaman 
or private soldier, up to £52 for the widow of a quartermaster- 
sergeant. This may be paid in a lump sum or by instal- 
ments, according to the regulations. The remarriage will 
make no difference to the children, who will continue to re- 
ceive their pensions. 

Separation allowance at the rate paid during a man’s lifetime 
and the allotment which he made will continue to his widow 
and children for six months after death, and the pensions 
will commence at the expiration of this period. 

Where there are cases of exceptional necessity additional 
allowances may be granted to widows on the recommendation 
of the local Old Age Pensions Committee. For instance, a 
widow incapacitated from supplementing her pension by em- 
ployment may have the pension increased to 12s. 6d. a week. 

Dependants of unmarried men will continue for 26 weeks 
after the notification of death to receive the amount which 
was paid to them as separation allowance and allotment. 


Gratuities or allowances to dependants of unmarried men, 
commencing after the expiry of the 26 weeks, may also be 
made after considering the recommendations of the local 
Old Age Pensions Committee. Presumably this refers to 
soldiers’ relatives who have been wholly or partially sup- 
ported by him and in whose favour he has made an allotment 
out of his pay so as to secure a separation allowance. 

All these payments are to be made weekly through the 
post office nearest to the recipient’s home, and the arrange- 
ments will be applicable as from the outbreak of war, but 
not in cases which originated before that date. 

(2) Royal Patriotic Fund.—aA bounty of £5 down to every 
widow of a sailor or soldier killed or dying from wounds in 
the present war, and {1 for each child, and for mothers £3, 
is granted by the Royal Patriotic Fund. This sum will be 
sent to the honorary ggent or representative applying on 
the widow’s behalf immediately on receipt of the notification 
of the death of the sailor or soldier. The money may be paid 
in a lump sum down to the widow or administered as it is 
thought best; it is suggested that in most cases it will be 
advisable to only give ros. a week. This grant is intended 


‘to tide the widow over until a Government pension is granted. 


Address: Royal Patriotic Fund, 17 Waterloo Place, Lon- 
don, S,W. 

(3) National Relief Fund.—If sufficient funds are forth- 
coming from the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund, this 
corporation will supplement the Government pensions, as 
was done in the South African War, when widows requiring 
it received allowances in addition to their Government pen- 
sions, this sum gradually increasing until seventy years of 
age. 


PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION.—This association is 


a recruiting agency and clearing house for men and women 
who wish to undertake some form of social service. It has 
been doing this work for the last six years, and endeavours 
to put would-be helpers in touch with the kind of social 
work for which they are best fitted. People who have not 
had previous experience of work of this kind need not be 
afraid of offering their services, as they will be placed under 
experienced social workers who act as our ‘‘ district heads ” 
in different parts of London. The association is getting up 
informal classes in social work as a further aid to beginners. 

Address : Personal Service Association, 36 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 


PLAYING CARDS in fair condition are wanted by the British 


Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, London, W. 


POLES IN ENGLAND.—Poles in England, especially those 


who are Russian subjects, are requested to send their names 
and addresses to the secretary of the Polish Information 
Committee, 2 West Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London. 


PORTRAITS OF THOSE AT THE FRONT.—-An interest- 


ing scheme has been put on foot by a number of eminent 
portrait-painters, who desire to help artists and their families 
at this time. A payment of fifty guineas to the institution 
which has artists particularly under its care secures a voucher, 
which will entitle the holder to commission a portrait, in 
duplicate, of any soldier, sailor, doctor, or nurse who has 
served or is serving the King in the war. A list may be 
obtained of the famous a eae painters whose work may 
be thus commanded. 

Address: Artists’ General Bincidinak Institution, 3 Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


POST OFFICE SERVANTS.—-It will come as a surprise to 


many that there are in the Army and Navy at present no fewer 
than 26,000 postal seryants. With magnificent esprit de 
corps, their colleagues who are still following their normal 
occupation have started a fund for the relief of their necessi- 
tous dependants, and by contributions from their salaries 
and wages are now raising the sum of one thousand pounds 
per week. But even this, fine as it is, is not enough for the 
needs of the only too rapidly growing number of widows and 
orphans. Those who would wish to encourage in a practical 
way this generous effort should inquire at their post office » 
for particulars as to where contributions should be sent. 


POSTERS: ‘WHERE TO OBTAIN A SUPPLY FOR RE- 


CRUITING.—A useful national work is to put up recruiting 
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posters in good positions. New posters are available to those 
within the County of London, who write, marking envelopes 
‘* Posters,” to the Publicity Department, Central London 
Recruiting Depot, Whitehall, S.W., opposite Admiralty. 
The chief recruiting officer, London, will be glad to hear from 
those having hoardings suitable. Messrs. Selfridge, Oxford 
Street, London, may be applied to in regard to posters suit- 
able for villages. 


POULTRY-KEEPERS.—tThe wounded soldiers and sailors in 


our hospitals are sorely in need of new-laid eggs, and to meet 
the demand, which amounts to no less than 200,000 eggs 
weekly, a national egg collection has been instituted by an 
influential committee, with the approval and support of the 
War Office. Receiving depots are now being formed all over 
the country, and offers of help by contributions in the form 
of eggs or cash will be gratefully welcomed. By arrangement 
with the War Office all new-laid eggs contributed by the public 
under this scheme will be conveyed on the railways free of 
charge under a special label. If only every person who keeps 
fowls in Great Britain and Ireland would promise a few eggs 
each week, this pressing need of the wounded could be easily 
supplied. All promises of support, either by way of eggs or 
cash, should be sent to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. J. Dartnall, 
National Egg Collection, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS.—H.R.H. 


Princess Mary appeals for presents for sailors and soldiers. 
Every subscription, however small, is acknowledged by a 
receipt from the Princess. Remittances may be addressed 
to the Princess at Buckingham Palace, envelopes to be marked 
“For the Soldiers and Sailors.” Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed Hon. Secretary, Princess Mary’s Fund, Ritz Hotel, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


PRIMROSE LEAGUERS, HOW TO HELP.—There is an 


army of 800,000 Primrose Leaguers, and to every one an appeal 
is made to help King and country; now “ No party politics ” 
is the new order. Channels of service innumerable are pro- 
vided by the league, among them the following, which give 
all a chance to help :— 

The Needlework Committee.—Local habitations are invited 
to arrange working parties for the sake of the Red Cross 
Society, Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, the Belgian refugees, 
hospitals, military depots, mine-sweepers, and Lady Jellicoe’s 
clothing fund for the Navy. Guernseys, mittens, etc., are 
specially welcomed for the Navy. 

The Stamp Scheme.—Every habitation is asked to swell 
the total raised for the National Relief Fund by means of 
the war relief stamp. Raise a corps of volunteers among 
the wardens and workers of the habitation to sell the stamp ; 
persuade the nearest Conservative Club to purchase a quantity 
to sell to members; get the local newsagents and stationers 
to display the stamps in shop windows, and keep a supply 
for sale; get local hotels and boarding-houses to buy them; 
also schools. 

Patriotic Meetings——The league looks to habitations to 
arrange lectures explaining why we are at war. 

Literature.—The league offers to send its Gazette to 
any soldiers or sailors or Territorial friend engaged in home 
defence, if addresses are furnished, and 1}d. sent in stamps. 
The league urges members to distribute good war literature 
and its patriotic song book. 

Address : Patriotic League, 64 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
PRISONERS OF WAR.—For information about prisoners of 
war, apply to the official bureau. The purpose of the bureau 
is to keep, and to communicate to enemy governments periodi- 
cally, records of information as regards prisoners of war in- 
terned in this country, in exchange for information about 
British prisoners of war interned abroad. 

The bureau collects from places of internment information 
as to persons interned as prisoners of war by His Majesty’s 
Government, and as to the transfers, releases on parole, 
exchanges, escapes, admissions into hospitals, and deaths of 
prisoners. It takes charge of the personal effects of prisoners 
who die whilst interned in this country. It replies to written 
and personal inquiries on the above points, and to questions 
relating to the yorrsepondence of prisoners of war interned in 
this country. 


HOW TO HELP. 


The bureau does not deal with petitions for the release of 
individual prisoners. It possesses no information as to 
British prisoners of war interned in Germany, and cannot 
answer inquiries regarding British prisoners. When informa- 
tion has been received from Germany, it will be communicated 
to those concerned and to the Press through the War Office, 
to which department only, and not to the Foreign Office, 
inquiries should properly be made. Every endeavour is 
being made to obtain lists from Germany. 

German books and periodicals (not newspapers) for the use 
of the prisoners of war may be sent to the bureau for dis- 
tribution, and will be acknowledged. 

Parcels for British officers and men interned in Holland 
will be exempt from postage, and should be addressed : 
Name, rank, etc., British officer (or soldier) interned in 
Holland, c/o General Post Office, Mount Pleasant, London. 

Parcels can be sent to British prisoners of war in Germany 
addressed: Name, rank, etc., unit, British prisoner of war, 
Prisoners of War Information Bureau, Berlin. The parcel so 
addressed is exempt from postage. No letters should be 
enclosed, to avoid delay. Remittances may be made by 
money order, and should be sent separately. No charge is 
made for commission. Instructions may be obtained from 
Post Offices. Letters can be sent addressed as above, and 
correspondence is exempt from postage. (See also under 
Letrers.) Parcels may be sent for transmission to Mr. 
Edward Page Gaston, F.R.G.S., 134 Salisbury Square, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 

The pay of a prisoner of war is continued. 

Address: The Prisoners of War Information Bureau, 49 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES, WAR RELIEF FOR.—The 


professional classes having been very heavily hit by the war, 
there is great demand for information, alike as to how relief 
may be obtained, and how kind-hearted people, touched by 
the prevailing distress, may set to work to find out hard 
cases, and to widen the channels of relief. 

Directly the war broke out the distress among the industrial 
population was at once anticipated and taken in hand by 
the National Relief Fund. This fund, as every one knows, 
makes grants only to the local distress committees and the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association. It does not, there- 
fore, touch in any way the great distress prevalent among 
the professional classes, who cannot appeal for help to the 
local distress committees. Yet this class is the one hit most 
promptly and severely by the dislocation of bysiness, and by 
the sudden, unexpected cessation of the demand for luxuries. 
All the professions which depend upon the conditions of 
peace and the fluency of the market are practically at a 
standstill. The creative and artistic professions—such as 
literature, journalism, the stage, art—all rely upon the con- 
ditions of peace. However long the war may last, it is cer- 
tain that the dislocation in the professions will continue for 
some years after peace has been made. Many small but 
hitherto prosperous homes are broken up through the main- 
stays being thrown out of work, or through the men enlisting. 
In many cases also financial difficulties arise because securi- 
ties cannot be realized or loans negotiated. It is obvious, 
then, that the need for a fund is very great, and it is being 
met in part by the Professional Classes War Relief Council. 

This council is composed of the nominees of the 
majority of the principal professional institutions, such 
as the architects, surveyors, engineers, musicians, authors, 
etc., as well as representatives of the chief societies engaged 
in relief work (in order to promote valuable co-operation), 
with the result that it is a very representative and powerful 
body of business men and women. The council does not 
offer any form of charity in relief, as this would naturally 
be both impossible and undesirable, but it gives certain cen- 
tralized forms of assistance, to tide over the critical period of 
the war, enabling people so severely hit to resume their normal 
status when the war is over. 

The majority of the professional societies have their own 
benevolent funds; these are and must remain quite inde- 
pendent; but it will ensure the most adequate return for 
outlay being obtained if certain forms of assistance are 
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centralized and made available for their use. The chief 
forms of assistance arranged are in matters of education, 
training, emigration, maternity aid, and temporary employ- 
ment. 

The Education Committee is composed of the presidents 
of the principal scholastic associations, and has as its objective 
the arrangement of co-operation with the proprietors and 
governing bodies of schools by which children, whose parents 
through financial stress are unable to pay the usual school 
fees, will be maintained at school at reduced fees assisted 
by a grant from the funds of the council, thereby ensuring 
both the continuity of the schools, many of which would 
otherwise have to close down owing to the withdrawal of 
pupils, and also the uninterrupted education of the children, 
which is so vitally important to the national life. 

The Training and Emigration Committee arranges free 
training for those professions for which it has been ascertained 
that openings exist either at home or in the overseas dominions. 
This will apply mainly to men and women in already over- 
stocked professions. Numbers of domestic and emigration 
colleges offer free or greatly reduced trainings to the council, 
and these scholarships are immediately available. 

The Maternity Assistance Committee exists to provide a 
maternity nursing home for wives of professional men, staffed 
by voluntary doctors and midwives ; also to give free maternity 
assistance in their own homes, so long as those homes can be 
kept together. This committee and staff comprise some of 
the most eminent men and women in the medical world. 
For this purpose Mr. Pierpont Morgan has lent his house 
at 14 Prince’s Gate, London. Particulars may be obtained 
from Mrs. Chambers, Maternity Nursing Home, 14 Prince’s 
Gate, London. 

The Temporary Employment Committee develops oppor- 
tunities for temporary employment in works of public and 
national utility, both fer men and women. 

The demand for immediate relief, while people are waiting 
to be placed in permanent work, is met by the Women’s 
Emergency Corps of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, who have opened workrooms for needlework, toy- 
making, etc., for professional women, available to nominees 
ot the council. 

It will be seen how far-reaching and important the work 
ot this council is, for it affects not only the conditions imme- 
diately confronting us while the war lasts: it may develop 
on such lines as would be of permanent value in forming a 
centre for all information relative to the conditions and 
opportunities of employment in the various professions. 

It is necessary to form a central fund to carry on this 
great work, this fund being used to organize and maintain 
the various forms of assistance proposed; to help those 
members of professions which are not organized, and have 
therefore no benevolent funds ; to provide assistance for the 
tamilies of professional men who have given up all to enlist 
for the service of their country. 

There are several ways in which an ordinary member of 
the public can help apart from sending money. Hospitality 
can be offered to professional women, such as governesses, 

“companions, art-workers, etc., who have lost their work 
through the.war, and are not young or strong enough to train 
in other less overstocked professions; or to educated girls 
who are being trained free by the council in domestic or other 
colleges; or to convalescent mothers and babies, and chil- 
dren who are not strong: for these latter the seaside is most 
preferable. Gifts or loans in kind to the nursing home for 
the wives of professional men will be welcomed. A list of 
things—such as furniture, china, linen, etc.—that are required 
may be had on application to Mrs. Hills, 32 Prince’s Gardens, 
London, S.W. Also sets of baby-clothes, cots, fitted baskets, 
etc., are most acceptable. Local committees in the provinces 
might follow the example of the council in opening nursing 
homes for wives of professional men, where the patient is 
received at a very low fee, and attended by a voluntary 
medical and nursing staff. All assistance and co-operation 
would be given by the council. Any one might undertake to 
pay the supplementary fees of a girl training at one of the 
many colleges that have offered much-reduced fees to nominees 


of the council. It is estimated that an average of £15 to £20 
will entirely keep and train a girl in useful domestic science 
courses in well-established training colleges for the period of 
six months. Those who can afford to do so can give volun- 
tary personal service in whatever direction their especial 
talents or trainings lie. Great assistance would be given if 
people would make known the existence of this council to 
others, both those needing help who come under this class 
and those who will be able to give the assistance needed. 

These are only a few of the ways in which the work of the 
council can be helped by members of the public. But for 
those who can afford it, to give money is the best form of help 
possible, for money can be aljlocated by the donor or the 
council wherever the need is urgeut. Cheques, crossed Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., to be made payable to the treasurer at address 
below. 

Address: Professional Classes War Relief Council, 13 and 
14 Prince’s Gate, London, S.W. 


PROVINCES, WORK FOR WOMEN IN THE. See QuEEN’S 


Work For WomMEN Funp. 


QUAKERS (SOCIETY OF FRIENDS).—All of the Society of 


Friends should support the various large schemes of relief 
work in France, Belgium, and Holland being undertaken by 
a special. committee. Doctors, nurses, and other helpers 
undertake medical, nursing, and sanitation work among the 
troops abroad. An appeal is made to Friends—and others— 
for funds. Clothing of every description, with medical stores, 
should be sent to A. H. Brown, 22 New Street Square, London, 
E.C., and donations in money to the address below. 

Address: Relief Committee of the Society of Friends, 136 


Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
UEEN ALEXAND 


RA’S APPEAL.—This is for the wives 
and families of soldiers and sailors; and there is an officers’ 
branch for widows and daughters. Cheques may be made 
payable to Colonel Sir James Gildea. 

Address : Queen Alexandra’s Fund, 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 


QUEEN AND THE WOMEN OF THE EMPIRE: GIFTS 


TO THE TROOPS.—In connection with the scheme “ Gifts 
to the Troops at the Front,” the Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Queen asks all those who kindly offer to send clothes for the 
troops and other gifts for the Queen’s distribution to send 
them to Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, Friary Court, St. 
James’s Palace, London, S.W. 


QUEEN’S WORK FOR WOMEN FUND, THE.—This royal 


fund is the most effective of the official organizations for 
national relief. It maintains in work thousands of women 
who otherwise would not be employed, and by giving out 
work keeps busy hundreds of firms which otherwise would 
dismiss their hands. And this is done without competing 
with employed workers. The fund aims at prevention; it 
offers, not charity, but work. Besides offering relief to the 
distressed, it does a constructive work for woman’s social 
and economic betterment which will endure through ages. 

The war was the cause of throwing out of employment 
forty thousand women in London alone. Her Majesty the 
Queen anticipated the distress, and at once issued her prac- 
tical appeal: ‘‘ In the firm belief that prevention of distress 
is better than its relief, and that employment is better than 
charity, I have inaugurated the Queen’s ‘ Work for Women’ 
Fund. Its object is to provide employment for as many as 
possible of the women of this country who have been thrown 
out of work by the war. 

“IT appeal to the women of Great Britain to help their 
less fortunate sisters through this fund.” 

A collecting branch was established at 33 Portland Place, 
London, which is being energetically worked by Mrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson as hon. treasurer, and Lady Roxburgh as hon. secre- 
tary, where varigus schemes are organized, appealing to the 
generous support of the public. Miss Mary Macarthur was 
appointed hon. secretary to the Central Committee, which 
works in co-operation with the Government Committee, and 
with local committees throughout the country. 

The need for help increases with each day, for the work- 
rooms and schemes for unemployed women provided by 
the Central Committee eg women’s employment are multi- 
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plying every week. If the wages of these women in distress 
through the war are to be paid, and a still greater number 
employed, a regular income is a necessity. 

The centres of work already opened are as follows :— 

Cradle-making.—Workrooms in Bethnal Green and Stepney 
are employing about a hundred women making cradles out 
of banana crates. Hundreds of cradles are being fitted up 
complete to give away to poor mothers in the neighbourhood 
who cannot buy them. 

Maternity Outfits —Over two hundred women are employed 
in four workrooms at Stepney, Bethnal Green, and Hackney 
Wick, making baby clothes to give away with the cradles. 

Training Kttchens.—-Kitchens have been opened where 
women are trained to cook, while they are preparing three- 
penny dinners for the women in the workrooms. 

Sick-room Helbs.—Women are being trained as sick-room 
helps through the agency of the committee by the Plaistow 
Maternity Charity and District Nurses’ Home. It is hoped 
that permanent work will be found for them. 

Making New Clothes from Old.—A number of unemployed 
dressmakers are being’ trained at 138 Piccadilly to teach 
others how to cut down and mend second-hand garments. 
Workrooms are shortly to be opened for this work, and the 
renovated clothes given to children in the schools whose 
parents cannot provide for them. 

Cutting-out Depot——Forewomen are also being trained at 
the depot in Park Street, Park Lane, where gifts of material 
and second-hand clothes are received. The cutting-out for 
all the workrooms is done at the depot, and the finished 
articles are received, stored, and reissued. 

Fruit-preserving.—Girls from factories which have closed 
down in the west of England have been given a new employ- 
ment in fruit-pulping, drying vegetables, and in bottling 
unsweetened fruit preserves. 

Contract Workrooms.—-Contract work is placed with nearly 
one hundred firms whose workers are out of employment. 
These contracts have been placed to.secure prompt delivery 
of goods which are urgently required, and at the same time 
to assist women’s work in localities where unemployment is 
most feared. 

Both small and large firms benefit, the smaller firms 
being principally those engaged in the millinery and dress- 
making trades. The work of making up five thousand shirts 
weekly is given out to some sixty workshops, and it is a con- 
dition that the Fair Wages Clause should be strictly observed. 
An order for fifty thousand flannel belts as a gift to the French 
Army is out to some thirty firms, and large orders for body 
belts are placed in connection with the Queen’s gift to soldiers 
at the front. Private orders for the making of shirts and 
other garments are distributed to about a dozen workshops 
in London and the provinces. 

Besides their own experimental schemes for providing 
work for women, a large number of schemes are in operation, 
submitted by local representative committees. Other work 
for women includes domestic economy training at centres in 
London, and training for working women in market-garden- 
ing, fruit and flower growing, at Radlett, Hertfordshire. 
Employment is found for the trained clerical worker, and 
instruction with maintenance given to her partially-trained 
sister. 

All over the country the schemes of work promoted by 
the Central Committee on Women’s Employment are spread- 
ing. Some towns are running their own workrooms with 
money collected locally, and where the problem is to deal 
with sporadic cases of unemployment rather than with wide- 
spread distress it seems very fitting that local enterprise 
should make itself equal to the emergency. 

The Central Committee’s schemes have in many instances 
been taken as models even for schemes supported by local 
funds, and members of local representative committees have 
come from all parts to see what is being done in London. 
In a great many cases the need of the provinces for their 
unemployed women is greater even than that of London. 
In the mill districts, there is nothing else for the women to 
do when the mills close ; in London, there are at least oppor- 
tunities in other trades. In one Lancashire town nearly 


five thousand women are unemployed, and it is feared that 
an additional ten thousand women weavers may soon be 
thrown out of work through the closing down of the mills. 
In Nelson, all looms were reported on short time at the end 
of September. Chadderton, Oldham, and Stockport, all tell 
the same tale—mills closed, and others on short time. Short 
time is rife also in the pottery district. It is a terror second 
only to unemployment, the money earned very often being 
much below the merest subsistence level. 

Some of the ports and fishing towns on the east coast 
have also their tale of woe. Southampton and Lowestoft 
are instances. The closing of Southampton as a commercial 
port was bound to cause suffering, while Lowestoft depends 
almost entirely on the herring trade. Owing to the con- 
dition of the German market, and the impossibility of getting 
any other, the trade, it is feared, will practically come to a 
standstill. This will affect all subsidiary trades. Five hun- 
dred girls alone are working on the nets. The Central Com- 
mittee is investigating the possibilities of another trade as 
a source of employment for a considerable number of young 
women in the towns of the east coast. This is the collection 
of seaweed which, when burned, yields a percentage of potash 
salts. 

The schemes of work adopted by the provinces include 
valuable provision for training, particularly in cooking. It 
would be too drastic a change of work to expect millworkers 
to settle down to needlework all day; and having gone from 
school to the mill, training in the domestic arts is considered 
to be of more use to them. 

Birmingham is including the making of rag rugs in the 
scheme of work. High Wycombe, the chief centre for chair- 
making near London, has a scheme for teaching the art of 
chair seat willowing ; and Burnley, which already has a work- 
room, has been looking into the scheme of sick-room help 
training. The special difficulties due to unemployment 
among child workers will, it is hoped, be solved by local 
representative committees in close consultation with the local 
education authorities. 

Unemployment is not prevalent in every district. North- 
ampton, for instance, is very busy with the boot trade, and 
Leicester with boot and hosiery work. In some towns, too, 
distress has been prevented by the billeting of troops. But 
those unemployed, it must be remembered, do not want 
charity ; work must be provided for them. They are proud, 
independent people. 

The words of the secretary of the Employment Committee 
of Nottingham apply to almost all the out-of-work women : 
‘“ The work has been very distressing because of their terrible 
need and their difficulty in talking about it. There is hardly 
one that does not have tears of misery or relief in her eyes 
before the interview is over.” 

In Edinburgh a committee on Women’s Employment has 
been formed, and several workrooms are now open. The 
scheme of work adopted includes sewing, domestic training, 
etc. At one centre in the city, workers, among other duties, 
are engaged in cooking dinners for the girls from the other 
workrooms. A two-course dinner is provided for 3d. Similar 
schemes are in operation in Glasgow and other large towns. 

Addresses: Queen’s Work for Women Fund, 8 Grosvenor 
Place, Hyde Park Corner, London, S.W.; Sub-Committee 
on Women’s Employment, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


RAILWAY STATION WORK FOR WOMEN.—Ladies who 


can speak foreign languages will find a most useful sphere of 
work open to them if they join a volunteer police force which 
helps foreigners at railway stations and assists women and 
children travellers in every way. Now that refugees from 
so many countries are flocking to our shores, this work de- 
mands a large number of capable helpers, and does much to 
make the refugees understand that they are warmly welcomed. 

Address : Women’s Suffrage National Aid Corps, 1 Robert 
Street, Adelphi, London. 


RECITATIONS AND THE WAR.—The following recitations 


are applicable to the present crisis :— 

Macaulay’s ‘‘ Horatius.’”” The words, ‘‘ When none was 
for party and all were for the state,’’ are particularly suit- 
able to Britain at this moment. And in the same poem we 
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NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and lilustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


A companion to the author’s popular ‘‘ Pageant of British History,” and 

is a vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the 

earliest times down to the death of Tennyson. ‘I'he work is sumptuously 

illustrated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 

all reproductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE .DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 
A biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


With sixteen illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF THE 
“VICTORY.” 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


The life-story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 

anchorage in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 

the period, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 


W. E. SPARKES. 


A beautiful book of stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, etc. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


A delightful story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene 
being laid in the English Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


DRAGON OSMUND. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


A tale of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. 


HALF A CROWN. 


LICACE TICKLE. 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour 
and Line by Harry Rountree. 
This is one of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 


humour and interest from cover to cover, “‘Lickle ‘lickle” canuot tail to 
delight not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW | TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL 
and Numerous Line 
Appleton. 


With Six Coloured Plates 
Illustrations by Honor C. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘* Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls hy such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Shar», W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, etc. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. very variety of children’s 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons o delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“The Chummy Book ” is a jolly book for younger children. The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘‘The Jolly 
Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large; the pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
‘““The Chummy Book.” ‘lhe nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


Full list on application. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


